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SHORT HILLS WILDERNESS AREA FUND 

Since the launching of our drive for funds in March of this year many 
people have rallied round and donated generously. Response from organiza¬ 
tions and individuals outside of our own Club has been extremely gratifying 
with the result that the mortgage on the property has been considerably 
reduced. 

Now that the summer recess is over many of us will be turning our thoughts 
once again to the problems of conservation and wildlife management and how 
we can play our part in furthering them. We are sure that each of our 
members will welcome the chance of taking part in this important conservation 
program. If you have not yet made your contribution to the fund we urge you 
to do so now. With one final effort we will be able to pay off the mortgage 
completely and be free to apply our efforts to other worthwhile projects. 

We did it before - we can do it again'. 
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PARKS, OPEN SPACES, AND WATERWAYS 

by Hugh L. Iltls, Associate Professor of Botany, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


What sort of world do we x«mt? A beautiful world, of course, rich, diverse, 
colorful and clean, with lots of wildlife, butterflies and flowers, pleasing 
and healthy for man. We can all agree on this. How to achieve this, how to 
plan for this, is another matter'. 

Man Needs Nature 

To plan a truly human world in a biologically (i.e. scientifically) sound 
way, we must be guided by the acceptance of the Biological Nature of Man 
and the Biological Relationship of the Human Animal to his Environment . 

Man, after all, is an intellectualized, clothed ape. We must therefore 
accept man as a part of, and the result of evolution, and as an inseparable 
part of the nature that produced him. This we can use as an absolute 
standard by which we can plan cities, states, and human lives'. Man needs 
nature as part of his very existence, because this need is part of his 
adaptational inheritance, the result of his long biological evolution . 

Like all living things, man is a complex bundle of biological adaptations. 
His eyes and ears, his brain and heart, even his psyche, are the evolu¬ 
tionary adaptations of the human organism to nature, including other human 
beings. Remove these adaptations from their environment, from nature, 
and sick modern man is the result. Modern city man, in particular, far 
removed from nature in his asphalt jungles has to pay the price in neurosis, 
delinquency, and despair. 

Many sensitive citizens, especially those who are "bird-watchers and 
flower-lovers", though often ridiculed by some segments of the public, are 
among the most dependable allies in conservation battles, for they are the 
very people who often instinctively understand man's inherited needs for 
beauty and diversity, man's inherited needs for nature. 

Human Need for Beauty 

1 wish to stress that one of the reasons why we have to save and preserve 
natural areas is to save their beauty. Human Needs for Natural Beauty , 
like Human Needs for Love, are very Likely Inherited . Their overpowering 
force alone suggests evolutionary origins. This will be questioned, but 
I see no reason why we should not consider the ability to get pleasure 
from beautiful colors, views, and sounds, as well as from peaceful land¬ 
scapes, in short, the ability to respond with pleasure to beauty, as an 
evolutionary adaptation, produced over hundreds of millions of years by 
natural selection. Thus, Tennyson's lines, "Nothing in Nature Is 
Unbeautiful," takes on new and deep significance. 

If our generalized need for natural beauty is an ancient evolutionary 
adaptation, don't we need natural areas - not only for teaching, for 
research, or for direct economic reasons, but also to give our ears rest 
from the noisy cities, to give our eyes relaxation in green fields and 
blue skies, to give our brain a chance to function in the very environment 
which originally produced it, an unhurried, rather quiet, peaceful land. 

The needs of healthy, happy humans for natural beauty are founded in the 
obligatory evolutionary relationship between man and nature. Nature could 
well live without man, but man cannot live long without nature. While man 
cannot change his physical, physiological and psychological evolutionary 
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PARKS, OPEN SPACES. AND WATERWAYS (Cont'd.) 


adaptations, since evolution is a geologic process measured in millions of 

yS ! r !u man Can rather easi -ly modify his cultural view of his environment 
and thus stop its destruction. Unbridled human destructiveness is part of 
human culture. And, human culture, as history has shown us time and again, 
can be modified in a lifetime. 

What Guidelines for Highway "Beautification?" 

It is easy to pontificate about "beauty" and the inherent dependence of 
man on nature. But "Beauty is in the eye of the beholder"! And what if 
that beholder prefers cornfields or parks to prairies or flowers? Thus, 
there is always the immense danger of impressing our own personal, often 
city-conditioned ideas of what constitutes "beauty" on a helpless landscape. 
How should we then, implement present efforts to beautify often despoiled 
roadsides? Is the removing of junk yards and the planting of trees enough? 

It seems to me that there are two major alternatives, one, the construction 
of manicured park-like roadsides, expensive to plant, expensive to maintain: 
£r, two, the encouragement of the local native vegetation, be it oak savanna 
in Central Wisconsin, hemlock-white pine forest in Northern Michigan, tall 
grass prairie in Illinois or Kansas, short grass prairie in Texas, or desert 
vegetation in Arizona. Not that parks do not have their time-honored place, 
especially on the outskirts of cities? But for the vast USA, native vege¬ 
tation types would seem superior. As in other cases, what is cheapest is 
also best, and such is the case here for the following reasons: 

1) Natural plant communities are diverse, integrated and beautiful in 
many ways, give shelter to native animals, and, since next to nothing needs 
be planted, are cheap and save the taxpayer money . On the other hand, one 
artificial landscaped roadside is like any other, whether in Maryland, 
Wisconsin or California. Once you have seen one, you have seen them all: 
mowed grass, scattered conifers or shrubs, very pretty, very expensive, and 
very dull! 

2) Certain natural communities and many of their species, especially in 
Wisconsin and the Middle West, are getting to be rare, and in the case of 
the once waving oceans of prairie grasslands, are all close to permanent 
extinction. Indeed, some of our last remaining prairie communities are 
along unsprayed railroad rights-of-way and country roadsides. There, any 
and every new road "improvement" program and "weed" control spraying 
destroys miles of hedgerows and innumerable beautiful and now rare flowers 
Here again, the cheqpest "beautification" would at the same time be the 
best. In many roadsides, which now are covered with acres upon acres of 
neatly mowed and sterile lax^n grass, one could artificially re-establish 
prairies, needing only an occasional spring fire for maintenance. It 
should always be remembered that prairies contain no agricultural weeds. 

3) Natural plant communities are preferrable to parks since no two of them 
are ever alike. Thus one of the main attributes ofnatural beauty (and 
indeed of a healthy landscape) is its immense diversity. And, this diversity 
we need to maintain wherever we can. Thus it is important to remember that 
the beauty of Kansas or the Dakotas or parts of Southern Wisconsin lies in 
its prairies and vast open skies, and thus in the absence of trees! Our 
vacation-minded visitors from the big city would much prefer that our 

beautification" offer to them something different from the parks of 
Chicago or the New York Thruway. In the prairie regions of the Midwest, 
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PARKS, OPEN SPACES , AMD WATERWAYS (Conclusion) 

at least, widespread re-prairiefication would be cheap, beautiful and 
sensible. 

We need, then, to be highly suspicious and critical of even the best 
intentioned traditional roadside beautification programs, for they may turn 
all our highway roadsides into strips of neatly mowed blue-grass lawns 
interspersed with artistic clumps of lilacs, dogwoods, pinoaks, or junipers, 
boringly homogeneous from New York to California. Not only will this 
imminent landscaping orgy cost immense sums of tax money, but it will 
destroy what could be biological valuable, esthetically stimulating environ ¬ 
mental corridors of native plants . And in a state like Texas, where 
preservation of its truly magnificent flora and fauna barely exists, this 
chance must not be missed. 

If we must spend money, let us buy small or large roadside parks of native 
vegetation, fifty or one hundred acres where we and our children can learn 
while we rest, and where wildlife will find a haven. It will take a wise 
highway beautification program indeed, free from vested interests and 
leaning heavily on advice from modern biological science , to choose for 
America the ever-varying diversity of our now vanishing native plant 
communities. 


Editorial Note ; 

Preliminary plans released some months ago for a Niagara Escarpment Parkway 
call for the bulldozing of a wide swath along the escarpment to be re-sodded 
and turned into a series of picnic and recreational areas and golf courses. 
Plans also call for the creation of a huge artificial lake by the flooding 
of hundreds of acres of land in the vicinity of the Short Hills Wilderness 
Area. In view of these announced plans the remarks made by Professor litis 
concerning highway "beautification" seem particularly appropriate and worthy 
of deep consideration. The treatment afforded the proposed parkway could 
well set the pattern for the use of publicly owned land along the entire 
escarpment. 


Did you know that. .... 

A ring-bill Gull marked as a nestling at Presqu'Ile on June 27, 1964 by 
Alf Bunker, turned up at Cadiz, Spain on the following January 20th, a 
distance of some 4,800 miles almost due east of the point of banding'. 

Toronto Telegram 


News Item 

Granite Falls, Minn. (AP) - The illegal shooting of one rooster pheasant 
by three boys in Yellow Medicine County will result in the area having 60 
or more pheasants. Judge Frederick Osatensoe ordered each boy to buy 20 
pheasants from a game farm, raise them and then release them in the area 
where they had killed the bird. 
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BIRD OF HEAVEN 

Long ago and far away in the land below the Himalayas, there lived certain 
birds who liked the companionship of men so well that they dwelt in and 
abound their homes. Brahmans in that land honoured these birds - members 
of the starling tribe - by giving them the use of certain pagodas. So 
after centuries of privileges, it is no wonder that the starling today still 
likes to perch upon tall buildings in American cities - upon domes and in 
towers and upon window ledges. 

Ihe tribe of starlings began, it is said, in very ancient times in the 
pleasant valleys of the Himalayas. From there the families spread down 
the valleys into China and the Orient, while others travelled into the 
Arctic and into Europe, and spread through thatland from Tyrol to the Thames 
and from Greece to Granada. 

They were well known in Greece a thousand years before Christ was born, 
and were one of the first of all birds to be named. Psar, the Greeks called 
them. Sturnus, said the Romans. From the Greek name came the word starling, 
and from the Latin name, Sturnus, which still designates the family. 

They were chunky black birds with an iridescent green and purple gloss on 
head and throat, feathers speckled with buff in winter, a long sharp, 
yellow beak, a cigar-shaped body and triangular wings. The starlings ate 
nearly everything they could find, but were most fond of insects and fruit. 
Then on a day in March fifty-seven years ago - March 6, 1890, to be exact - 
eighty European starlings were brought from England and were released in 
Central Park. 

In a year or two, the eighty starlings had increased mightily, A few years 
longer and they had spread over most of the eastern seaboard and were 
following the river valleys inland. The starlings settled on farms and fed 
with the pigs; they settled in cities and dodged the horses’ hoofs in the 
streets; they settled in villages and chattered every afternoon in the 
trees around thedepot. Following man's own westward course, the starlings 
moved west, and about 1929 were first seen in Central Illinois. 

Rapidly, the starlings had the situation well in hand. They ousted 
startled bluebirds and indignant woodpeckers from their homes - starlings 
since earliest times had nested in tree holes, and there was no reason to 
change now. 

The coming of thousands of birds into an area which never knew them before 
was bound to affect biological factors in some degree; to what degree 
exactly has not yet been decided. That they are not wholly bad has been 
proved, however, for starlings, following their ancient preferences, still 
like insects and devour quantities of wire worms, weevils, Japanese beetles, 
caterpillars, May beetles, and grasshoppers to satisfy this appetite. 
Starlings, however, still eat fruit and prefer ripe cherries to any other, 
so that in this respect they are in great disfavour. In winter they redeem 
this fault by eating the fruits of poison ivy. 

Good or bad, the starlings are here, and since all means of eradication 
seem to have failed as the birds continue to multiply, the land must adapt 
itself to aliens who already have adapted themselves to it. As the starling 
walks pompously and a bit stuffily about the lawn, long beak probing and 
picking into everything he sees, he may be gross and unattractive. But when 
he takes wing - those sharp triangular wings - his cigar-shaped body becomes 
a mobile unit rapidly going elsewhere at a speed of abour 49 miles an hour. 
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BIRD OF HEAVEN (Conclusion) 

It is in the great massed flights that the starlings are magnificent. The 
ancients spoke in awe of the clouds of starlings, and Pliny in 79 A.D. told 
of how a thousand starlings moved as one, without sound. These same wonder¬ 
ful flights may be observed today in Illinois when starlings by thousands 
gather to fly with an extraordinary precision - the whole flock moves, 
wheels, banks, closes, opens, rises, descends, weaves patterns, and then 
resumes its original form as a great grey cloud, all without sound except 
for the whirring of thousands of regimented wings. 

Although the starlings apparently make no sounds in the great flights, they 
are talkative enough when perching with nothing else to do. They may utter 
skreeks and squawks, yet they also sing snatches of sweet songs, or intro¬ 
duce fragments of the songs of other birds. Bluebird, meadowlark, bobwhite, 
thrush, and cardinal songs are well executed, carefully produced, delicately 
exaggerated so that they sound, sometimes, even better than the originals. 
For the starling is a subtle caricaturist in song; like the more obvious 
mockingbird, he imitates everything from the grunt of a pig to the squeak 
of a garden gate, yet may carol pensively like the gentlest bluebird on a 
day in early spring. 

Long ago and faraway in the land below the Himalayas, there were starlings 
that imitated the bulbuls and bengali-finches in the tamarind trees, and 
were taught to speak by Brahmans who took them into their homes as pets. 
Perhaps it is of these remote, pampered ancestors that the starling muses 
on a winter day, there in the windy tip of a poplar tree beside the city 
street. 


Reprinted from Feb. 1947 issue of 
The Living Museum 


IN MEMORIAM 

It is with great gegret that we report the death of Reverend Calvin 
McQuesten at the age of 97. Reverend McQuesten was one of the founding 
members of the Hamilton Bird Protection Society and its first president. 
The Hamilton Bird Protection Society eventually became the Hamilton 
Naturalists Club. Reverend McQuesten was an active member of the Club and 
a regular visitor at all meetings. His presence will be greatly missed. 


On June 29th, Ontario lost one of its best known naturalists and nature 
photographers through the death of G. Marshall Bartman. 

For many years, Mr. Bartman had been interested and active in the objectives 
of the Federation of Ontario Naturalists. He was perhaps best known as an 
expert wildflower photographer - especially of our native orchids and had 
lectured to thousands in Ontario on our native plants. 
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JUNIOR CLUB ACTIVITIES 

Regular monthly meetings of the Junior Club will be held at the Head¬ 
quarters Building of the Royal Botanical Gardens. The time of the meeting 
will be from 7:00 to 8:00 PM - just prior to the regular meeting of the 
Senior Club. 

In addition a programme of field trips and workshops is being prepared to 
take place on the second and third Saturday in each month. The complete 
programme will be presented as soon as possible. 

The first monthly meeting will be held at the Headquarters Guilding of the 
R.B.G. from 7:00 to 8:00 PM on Monday, September 9th, 1968. The speaker 
will be Mr. Jim Anderson, and the subject - "Wood Duck Boxes". 

member wish ing a ride should contact Mr. John Miles (Hamilton) 
at 522-6160, or Mr. Bob Challis (Burlington) at 634-2267. 


AUDUBON SCREEN TOURS 

The Hamilton Naturalists Club, in conjunction with the Royal Botanical 
Gardens, will once again be sponsoring the Audubon series of wildlife 
leccures. The meetings will be held in the auditorium of the Scott Park 
Secondary School on King Street East at 8:00 PM. 

The dates, speakers and subjects are as follows: 


October 2, 1968 
November 25 
January 13, 1969 
February 12 
March 26 


Walter H. Berlet 
Fran William Hall 
Wilfred E. Gray 
Howard Boyd 
C. F. Lyons 


Northwest to Alaska 
The Real Yellowstone 
Four Seasons 
Downstream 

This Earth, This Realm, This 
England 


Did you know . 

A butterfly fluttered nearly 2,300 miles from Toronto to northern 
California. . . and met sudden death on a golf course. It alighted on a 
ball just as the golfer started his downswing. S-Q-U-A-S-H '. Among the 
crushed remains a tiny sign was found attached to the insect's wing: 

Send to Zoology, University of Toronto, Canada. 


The Telegram, Dec. 12, 1967 
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CLUB ACTIVITIES 

The first meeting of the 1968-79 season will be held in the Headquarters 
Building of the Royal Botanical Gardens at 

8:00 PM Monday September 9, 1968 

The program will include the showing of some of the latest films produced 
by the National Film Board of Canada on wildlife subjects. 

Visitors are Welcome', Refreshments will be served. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 15th 

Nature Photography Trip to Spooky Hollow Sanctuary. Meet at Mountain Plaza, 
Fennell & James Streets at 9:30 AM. Bring lunch. 

Leader: Clarence Smith - 522-8100 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 21st 

Field Trip to Short Hills Wilderness Area to study Carolinian Forest. Meet 
at the Grimsby Beach Interchange (Park Road) of the Queen Elizabeth Highway 
at 9:00 AM. Bring lunch. 

Leader: George Meyers - phone 1-945-4217 


THANKSGIVING CAMP - OCTOBER 11th to 14th 


Once again the Club will be sponsoring a nature camp in Algonquin Park, 
to be held Thanksgiving Week-end. Accommodation will be provided at Pine 
Grove Inn, at Dwight, on Highway #35, just outside the Park. 

We have an excellent programme planned, with top-notch leaders. Again, 
there will be canoeing available. 

PLEASE '. 1 REGISTER EARLY'. We have been asked to send guest lists to 
the Lodge by September 15th. There is a lot of organizational work necessary 
in planning this type of outing, and we're asking for your help in letting 
us know before that date if you plan to attend. 
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BOOKS FOR NATURE LOVERS 
in 

HAMILTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The winter vacation season is fast approaching. For those contemplating 
excursions on this continent or even farther afield, the Arts and Science 
department has books on varying aspects of nature which are sure to increase 
your travelling enjoyment. 

To begin with, two books to interest those visiting the area of the 
Caribbean. 

A NATURALIST IN TRINIDAD by C. Brooke Worth 

The author of this book is both scientific observer and poetic reporter and 
he ranges into regions unseen by .tourists and unfamiliar to most Trinidad¬ 
ians. With the eye of the scientist and the sensitive response of the 
artist, he observes plants and animals with humour and genuine appreciation. 

ZJSj_BOTANI C GARDENS OF JAMAICA are among the island's glories. This 

book by Alan Eyre is an essential companion for anyone who wants fully to 
enjoy them. Writing with deep knowledge and an infectious pleasure, Mr. 

Eyre describes the gardens of Hope, Bath, Castleton and Cinshona. He 
provides a plan of each which will enable the visitor easily to identify 
points of particular interest. 

Some of the delights of Canada are revealed in ALBERTA - A NATURAL HISTORY , 
editor-in-chief W. C. Hardy. In its pages 25 specialists, each prominent 
in his field of knowledge, invite the reader to survey in a single volume 
the whole of Alberta's natural environment. The geologic forces that 
shaped the province, the colourful plant and animal life in its prairies, 
park-lands, forests, mountains, lakes and streams, the first people in what 
is now Alberta are all discussed in full and illustrated in detail. 

A further book on natural history is THE NATURAL HISTORY OF EUROPE , 
illustrated throughout by coloured drawings. The text is divided into 
sections representing different types of terrain each with the trees, 
fungi, mammals, birds and insects likely to be found within that area, 

A compact and comprehensive guide to all the plants and animals most likely 
to be seen in the British Isles or on the Continent. Another book of 
interest to naturalists in Britain is BRITAIN'S WILDLIFE , a guide to its 
rarities and introductions illustrated by 35 paintings by John Leigh- 
Pemberton. The book has an authoritative text by Richard Fittep, a foreword 
by HRH The Duke of Edinburgh and a preface by Peter Scott. A more domestic 
picture comes from the pen of Donald Cameron who, in THE FIELD OF SIGHING 
tells of the first 17 years of his life spent on a mountain farm in the 
Western Highlands of Scotland. 

Travellers "Down Under" should enjoy two extremely well illustrated books. 
AUSTRALIAN WILDLIFE by Eric Worrell and ANIMALS AND BIRDS IN AUSTRALIA 
by Graham Pizzey, the second of these offers the more sophisticated text. 

But traveller or not, THE PLAINS OF CAMDEB00 by Eve Palmer describing 
life on the great plain of the karoo toviards the Southern tip of Africa 
makes good arm-chair reading. To the casual observer it is an arid 
desolation, but to the author who lives in it, it is a land of secret 
beauty and infinite variety. 



